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AL-BtR&Nf. 

Al-Btrftnts India : an Account of the Religion, Philosophy, 
Literature, Chronology, Astronomy , Customs, Law, and 
Astrology of India about A.D. 1030. Edited in the 
Arabian original by Dr. Edward Sachau. (London: 
Triibner and Co., 1887.) 

T has often been said that India has no history and 
no historians. We look in vain through the ancient 
Sanskrit literature for any Herodotus or Thucydides. 
The very idea of chronicling the events of the day' or 
gathering the recollections of the past seems never to have 
entered the Hindu mind, and their ancient chronology 
is hardly more than astronomical mythology. The histo¬ 
rical growth of Indian literature, religion, and philosophy 
would indeed have remained a perfect riddle but for the 
few glimpses which we are able to catch of the real 
history of the country through other nations which were 
brought in contact with it. These are the Greeks, the 
Chinese, and the Arabs, whose successive accounts run 
like three broad bands of longitude across the ill-defined 
map of ancient India. 

The Greeks do not tell us very much of what they saw 
of India, either before or after Alexander’s invasion. We 
may indeed gather from Hecatasus (b.C. 549-486) that 
India existed, and that its chief river, the Indus, had a 
name of Sanskrit origin. We know, therefore, that 
Sanskrit was the spoken language of India in the sixth 
century B.C. But even that name had clearly passed 
through Persian channels before it reached Hecatasus, for 
it is only in Persian that the initial s of Sindhu, the river, 
could have been changed into h, and afterwards been 
dropped. Herodotus also mentions some Indian names— 
such as the Gandarii, the Gandharas of the Veda—which 
clearly show that at his time the peoples and rivers and 
mountains of India had names which find their explanation 
in Sanskrit only. With Alexander’s expedition we might 
have hoped that the full light of history would have burst 
upon India. But most of the works written by Alexander’s 
companions have been lost, and even the work of 
Megasthenes, who stayed as ambassador at Palimbothra, 
the modem Patna, at the court of King Sandracottus, has 
been preserved to us in fragments only. Still the date of | 
Sandracottus, in Sanskrit Chandragupta, has proved the 
sheet-anchor of ancient Indian chronology, and has once 
for all fixed the date of Chandragupta and of his grandson, 
the great Buddhist monarch Asoka, in the fourth and 
third centuries B.C. 

The next witnesses to the actual state of political, 
social, and religious life in India are the Chinese. 
Buddhism had been adopted as a third State religion 
in China in the first century A.D. From that time the 
religious intercourse between China and India was never 
entirely interrupted. Buddhist priests travelled from 
India to China, and pious pilgrims went from China to 
India as the holy land of their religion. Some of these 
pilgrims have left very full descriptions of what they saw 
and did in India, the most important being those by 
Fa-hian (399-414 A.D.), Hiouen-thsang (629-645), I-tsing 
(673-695), and Khi-nie, who visited India in 964, at the 
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head of 300 pilgrims. Most of these travels and diaries 
have been translated into French and English by 
Remusat, Stanislas Julien, Beal, and Legge ; and they 
give us a picture of Indian life during the Middle Ages 
of which we should have had no idea if we had been 
restricted to Indian sources alone. 

More important, however, than the descriptions of 
these Greek and Chinese authors, is the work to which 
we wish to call attention—namely, the account of India 
written by Al-Biruni in the year 1030 A.D., and now 
published for the first time by Prof. Sachau, of 
Berlin. Al-Biruni was a native of Khwd'rizm, the modern 
Khiva, born in 973. He had devoted himself to the 
study of astronomy and philosophy, and when Khiva was 
taken by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna in 1017, Al-Biruni 
was induced to accompany him to India. The famous 
Avicenna, i.e. Abu Ali Ibn Sina, declined the same 
honour, and remained at home. During the thirteen 
years that Al-Biruni spent in India, he devoted him¬ 
self sedulously to the study of Sanskrit, and Sanskrit 
literature. He does not use the name of Sanskrit, but 
calls the language of India, both literary and vernacular, 
Hindi, i.e. Indian ; the fact being that Sanskrit was not 
yet used as a proper name of the ancient literary idiom, 
but only as an epitheton ornans. What progress Al-Biruni 
made in his studies seems somewhat doubtful. It was 
formerly supposed that he translated not only from Sanskrit 
into Arabic and Persian, but likewise from Arabic and 
Persian into Sanskrit. But Dr. Sachau has clearly proved 
that his knowledge of Sanskrit was far too elementary to 
enable him to perform such tasks by himself. He shows 
that he depended chiefly on the assistance of his pandits, 
like many Sanskrit scholars of more recent times, and 
that all we can assert with safety is that he was able to 
direct and to check their labours. With all that,AI-Biruni 
was a most exceptional man for his time, a man of wide 
sympathies, a true philosopher, and acute observer. The 
very idea of learning a foreign language, except perhaps 
Persian and Turkish, never entered the head of a 
Muhammedan. His weapon was the sword, not the 
pen. Al-Biruni, however, to quote Prof. Sachau’s 
words, “ convinced that those who want to meet the 
Hindus on the battle-ground of intellectual warfare, and 
to deal with them in the spirit of justice and equity, must 
first learn all that is peculiar to them in manners and 
j customs as well as in their general modes of thought, pro¬ 
duced a comprehensive description of Indian civilization, 
always struggling to grasp its very essence, and depicting 
it with due lights and shades, as an impartial spectator.” 
The title of the book tells its own story: “An accurate 
description of all the categories of Indian thought, as well 
those which are admissible, as those which must be 
rejected 

The existence of this work of Al-Biruni’s has been 
known for many years, and Sanskrit scholars have long 
clamoured for its publication and translation. Their 
appetite was first whetted by the specimens which 
Reinaud published in 1845 in his “ Fragments Arabes et 
Persans relatifs a l’Inde,” and some years later in his 
invaluable “ Memoire sur l’lnde ” (1849). When Reinaud 
declined to undertake the editing of the whole text of 
Al-Biruni’s “ Indica,” Woepcke and MacGuckin de Slane 
undertook the difficult task. The former, however, died ; 
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the latter began to feel the approach of old age, and the pro¬ 
spect of a speedy termination of this important undertaking 
became more and more doubtful, when, in the year 1872, a 
young German scholar, Dr. Sachau, boldly stepped into the 
breach, and promised to devote all his time to this great 
enterprise. Afterfifteen years of hard work he has redeemed 
his pledge. He has given us the Arabic text of Al-Biruni, 
and he is now engaged in printing an English translation 
of it. We doubt whether anyone could have been found 
so well qualified for the task. Dr. Sachau has long been 
known as a hard-working, honest, and thoroughly sound 
scholar. He stands in the first rank among the students of 
Arabic and Persian, and he possesses, at the same time, a 
fair knowledge of Sanskrit. He is now one of the brightest 
stars in the Univerity of Berlin, and has lately been ap¬ 
pointed there as Director of the newdy-founded Imperial 
School of Oriental Languages. He was well prepared for 
his task by having previously published another work of 
Al-Biruni’s, the text and English translation of “ The 
Chronology of Ancient Oriental Nations.” Few' people 
can appreciate the enormous difficulties of publishing for 
the first time an Oriental text like that of Al-Biruni. Dr. 
Sachau w'as, no doubt, more fortunate than his predeces¬ 
sors in securing a manuscript of Al-Biruni’s, belonging 
to M. Sckefer, which professes to have been copied from 
a copy in the handwriting of the author. But even thus 
the labour of editing and translating such a text, which 
had never been edited and translated before, was enor¬ 
mous. When speaking of the difficulties which he had 
to overcome in editing Al-Biruni’s chronological work, 
Dr. Sachau writes : “ I have boldly attacked the some¬ 
times rather enigmatic style of the author, and if I have 
missed the mark, if the bewildering variety and multi¬ 
plicity of the subject-matter have prevented my reaching 
the very bottom of every question, I must do what more 
or less every Oriental author does at the end of his work 
—humbly ask the gentle reader to pardon my error and 
correct it.” There is the true ring of the bond fide scholar 
in this. No one is nowadays considered a real Oriental 
scholar who has not w'on his spurs by an editio princeps. 
After a text has once been constituted by a comparison of 
manuscripts more or less faulty ; after a translation has 
once been accomplished, however imperfect, it is easy 
enough to print a new so-called critical edition, or a new 
so-called improved translation. But the scholars who take 
the first, and the scholars who take the second, step 
belong to different races. They differ as Columbus who 
discovered America differs from the traveller who now 
crosses the Atlantic in seven days. “ Generations of 
scholars,” as Dr. Sachau says, “have toiled to carry the 
understanding of Herodotus to that point where it now 
is, and how much is wanting still!” To expect, there¬ 
fore, that Al-Biruni’s text, as edited here for the first time, 
or its translation, should be free from mistakes w'ould 
only show a complete ignorance of the conditions under 
which Oriental scholars have to work. There may be 
hereafter better editions of Al-Biruni; there never can 
be one so creditable to its author as this editio princeps. 
We could have wished that a work of such importance 
to students of Indian history had been carried out by an 
English scholar. But, failing that, we have at least the 
satisfaction that the expense of publishing the Arabic 
original of the “ Indica ” has been generously defrayed 


by the Indian Government, following in this respect the 
noble example set by the patron of Al-Biruni himself, the 
powerful Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna. 


THE SCIENTIFIC WRITINGS OF JOSEPH 
HENRY. 

The Scie 7 itific Writings of Joseph Henry. Two Vois. 

8vo, pp. 1082. (Washington : Smithsonian Institution, 

1886) 

NDER the above title, two handsome volumes have 
recently been published by the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution, Washington, containing the papers published by 
its late distinguished Secretary in various scientific serials 
through the long period of fifty-four years. It is character¬ 
istic of the man that, although for thirty-two of those years 
he had almost unrestricted command of the publishing 
resources of that great institution, not one of his papers was 
given to the world through the medium of the “ Smith¬ 
sonian Contributions ” or “ Miscellaneous Collections,” 
or in any way at the expense of its funds. They range 
over a great variety of subjects, chiefly in electrical 
physics and meteorology, and in date from 1824 to 1878. 

As may be inferred from the earlier of these dates, 
when Faraday was still an assistant to Sir Humphry 
Davy, in the laboratory of the Royal Institution, and 
Henry a private tutor in a family at Albany, New York, 
many of these papers are reprinted for their historical 
interest rather than for their present scientific value ; but 
his fellow-countrymen, in acknowledging Faraday’s pre¬ 
eminence, delight to point out in how many particulars 
Henry walked pari passu with him in the then nearly 
untrodden paths of electro-magnetism, under immense 
relative disadvantages. As early as 1835, Henry, then a 
Professor at Princeton, New Jersey, connected his resid¬ 
ence with his laboratory in the Philosophic Hall by a 
telegraph, in which the galvanic circuit was completed 
through the earth—probably the first realization of that 
familiar property on which all our telegraph circuits are 
now dependent. It was a little later (in 1842) that he 
showed the writer of this short notice, under promise of 
secrecy, an experiment which at the moment greatly in¬ 
terested him. A long bar of iron was wrapped in a coil 
or ribbon of copper, half an inch wide ; two copper wires, 
each terminating in a small ball, were soldered to the 
bar. On holding these balls to the ears, and transmitting 
a strong current through the coil, a very distinct musical 
note was heard each time the current was made or broken. 
He narrowly missed forestalling Faraday in the great 
discovery of producing electric currents by the rotation 
of an electro-magnet or movement of its armature. 
Henry caused an electro-magnet of unusual power to be 
constructed in August 1831, with a view to realizing his 
conceptions on this subject. He was at the time accident¬ 
ally interrupted in pursuing his experiments, and did not 
resume them until May or June 1832 ; and in the mean¬ 
time (in February 1832) Faraday had made his inde¬ 
pendent discovery. 1 As early as 1843, Henry proposed “a 
new method of applying the instantaneous transmission 
of an electrical action to determine the time of the 
passage of a (cannon) ball between two screens, placed 

1 Philosophical Magazine, April 1832. 
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